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I n thi s arti d e, we report a case study of educational issues in northern A I berta. Using 
i ntervi ews and observations, weprovidethedifferentperspectivesheld by educators, 
students, parents, and community members aboutthegoal sand purposesof schools, the 
curriculum, and thelanguageofinstruction. Practices in the schools tended to maintain 
the status quo: a southern approach to education, with an emphasis on a provindal 
curriculum and English as thelanguageofinstruction. These schoolsdid notreflectthe 
real i ti es of northern communi ti es, such as a concern for A bori gi nal I anguages, i n spi teof 
polidesthatprovided forlocal control. 
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Les pratiques decrites au sein des diverses ecoles partidpanta cette recherche avaient 
tendance a mai nteni r I e statu quo : une approche del' ensei gnement provenant du Sud 
avecuneplaoedechoix aoQordeeau programme provindal etal'anglaiscommelangue 
d' ensei gnement Cesecolesneref]etaientpaslesrealitEsdesoommunautEsduNord,tEl le 
soud deslanguesautochtones, endepitdespolitiquesqui prwoientuncontrdlelocal. 

Mots des : leadership et culture del' ecol e, education en regions nordiques, education 
aux autochtonq education en A I berta, ensei gnement aux Premi eres nati ons. 


In this article^ we report on a study conducted in two communities in 
northern Alberta, defined as the area coterminous with the boreal forest 
region south of the Arctic (Bone, 1992). These communities are 
ethnocultural ly different both from each other and from those in most 
other regions of Alberta. Educational leadership in these communities 
involves issues of school organization, governance and delivery of K-12 
education, teaching, and culture thatare substantively different from those 
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enoountered in most of Canada. The olgective of the study was, within a 
northern context to report the extent to which constituents (educators, 
students, parents, and community members) perceived that their local 
school adapted to the cultural norms, values, and goals of the community. 
We have presented and discussed thedifferent perspectives held by these 
constituents with respect to the goal s and purposes of schooling and the 
curriculum and I anguage of i nstructi on found in the schools. 

CONTEXT 

In many northern communities. First Nations^ have taken over the 
managementof thei r own education programs. The chief and band council 
hi re teachers and principals. Locally elected school committees govern 
daily operations of the school. In some instances, educators revise 
provincial curricula and challenge assessment practices in striving to 
overcome centuries of colonialism, neglect and oppression (see Berger, 
1991; Dickason, 1992 Titley, 190^. In other situations such revisions do 
not occur. T eachers and ad mi ni strators, the majori ty of whom do not share 
the cultural, linguistic or socio-economic backgrounds of their students 
(eg., Goddard, 1997; Noordhoff& Kleinfeld, 1993), are reluctantor unable 
to question the status quo. They recognize the education system as being 
similar to the one they experienced and intuitively accepttiie rightness of 
thatsystem. Such acceptance ofa model developed by and for the dominant 
cultural group merely serves to exacerbate and perpetuate what Hesch 
(199^ has described as "settler interests" (p. 371). 

In the communities where we conducted this phase of our research, the 
FirstNations had elected to enter into the provindal education system.^ 
Serving ethnocultural ly diverse populations of Aboriginal and non- 
autochthonic peoples, these two provindally operated schools responded 
i n si mi I ar ways to probi ems anal ogous to those experi enoed by Fi rst N ati on 
schools Although situated within the provindal education system, these 
schools often experienced greater degrees of freedom and greater 
expectations for community relevance than their southern counterparts. 
Studentsin these public schools shared the same linguistic cultural, and 
historical traditions of those in band schools 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

In the field of educational leadership and policy, there is little literature 
that examines issues particular to schools in the northern regions of 
Canadian provinces. As Hal linger and Leithwood (199Q observed, " Most 
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published theory and empirical research in [educational] administration 
assumes that leadership is being exerdsed in a Western cultural context' 
(p. 100). This situation exists as much in minority culture communities in 
North America as it does with respecttonon-Western cultures, particularly 
i n consi deri ng i nvd untary mi nori ti es (Ogbu, 1 967) such as Fi rst N ati ons. 
Researchers such as Bryant (190Q, Capper (1900), and Shields (190Q have 
addressed educational leadership within an American Indian context 
Although Goddard and Shields (1997) included a Saskatchewan 
perspecti ve i n thei r comparati ve anal ysi s of governance i n Cree and N avajo 
communities exami nati ons of school leadership grounded in Canada’s 
northern region are few There is a lack of scholariy inquiry focusing on 
tensions and issues in the relationship between school educational 
leadership and a community’s northern cultural context 

Hallinger and Leithwood (1996) hypothesized " that sod etal culture 
exerts a si gni fi cant i nfl uence on ad mi ni strators beyond that of the sped fi c 
organization’s culture" (p. 10Q. In a preliminary model, they suggested 
that institutional structure and culture and the wider sod etal structure 
affect bel i efs and experiences of prindpals, their leadership, in-school 
processes, and school outcomes. A s has been argued el sewhere (G oddard, 
2CD1), the efficacy of such a model islimited to situations where the local 
community context also reflects the culture of the dominant sod ety. In 
northern sdiool s, theextentto whi ch communi ty I i fe refi ects sod etal culture 
is problematic A difference occurs between the cultural realities of the 
Dene, the Cree, or the Metis,'* for example, and those of the white A nglo- 
European majority cultureofthe south. If" cultural values shape followers’ 
perceptions of leaders" (Hallinger & Leithwood, 1906 p. 107) and if" how 
people approach space, time information and communication are shaped 
by the cultural context’ (p. 10Q, then researchers need to understand the 
cultureofthe communities that northern schools serve and explore ways 
in which the majority culture backgrounds of most of the teachers and 
administrators in northern schools are resonant and dissonant with the 
local cultural context of these school s 

Foil owing Hal linger and Leithwood (199Q, weacknowledgethat"there 
is much conceptual leverage to be gained from employing culture as a 
variable in a theoretical framework for educational leadership" (p. 114 - 
However, we found thatlocating the notion of the minority cultureofthe 
local community and the dominant majority culture of the state within an 
exploration of location in northern schods revealed other problematic 
issues. 

This artide addresses these issues. I n case study research such as that 
described here there is an inherent "challenge [to] contemporary center- 
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periphery relations" (Dimitriadis & McCarthy, 2D01, p. 100). We do not 
presume that the world view and actions of the dominant mqority are 
correct simply because of their dominance. Yet neither do we 
unquesti onably acoeptthe perspecti ves and understandi ngs of the mi nori ty 
by virtue of their marginalization. U ndoubtedly such verisimilitudeexists 
and is found in a great deal of similar research. We are aware that our 
work enters sites of" cultural warfare" (Deyhie, 1995 p. 405). Schools are 
not culturally neutral or value-neutral arenas but rather reflect the 
d i ssonances of the wi d er sod ety. A s whi te researchers we take sol ace from 
Smith (2001), who accepts that "there have been some shifts in the way 
non-indigenous researchers and academics have positioned themselves 
and thei r work i n rel ati on to the peopi e for whom the research sti 1 1 counts;' 
(p. 17). We bel i eve that our experi enoes as teachers and ad mi ni strators i n 
northern and other culturally diverse communities have given us some 
insight into the ways that schools function. We move beyond viewing 
culture simply as "the normative glue that holds a particular school 
together" (Sergiovanni, 2D0Q p. 1). Such particularity appears, to us, to 
perpetuate a dosed -system schema of schools. Culture i n the sense used 
here refers to more than theidiosyncraticdimateoftheschool and indudes 
the broader sodetal culture within which the school is located and 
functions. 

METHOD 

Following on from our eariier individual and collaborative work (eg., 
Foster & Goddard, 2001), we framed the research within a paradigm 
grounded in critical pragmatism (Macpherson, 1997; Maxcy, 1995). This 
approach employs themethodsof critical ethnography (Carspecken, 199Q 
and recognizes^e ideological, sod ally critical, and value-laden nature of 
leadership (Bates, 1995 Greenfield & Ribbins, 1993 Ryan, 1997). As 
researchers i mmersed in issues of Aboriginal education, our purposeisto 
raise critical questions that address issues of power, voice, ethnocultural 
diversity, and sodal interactions. Theolgectivesofthestudy were to report 
the extent to which educators students, parents, and community members 
perceived that their local school aligned with the cultural norms, values, 
and goals of the community. Given this, we selected for study two schools 
in northern Alberta with predominantly Aboriginal populations. 

One community. Moose River,^ is located at the southern edge of the 
boreal zone and has full -season road access. Moose River School housed 
approximately 70 students from nursery through grade 5 with six 
professional staff delivering instruction to the predominantly Cree and 
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Metis student population. 

The second oommunity, Church Point wasin a more isolated location. 
D uri ng summer months there was some access by boat and for 10 weeks 
duringthewinteraroad was constructed across the frozen lakes and rivers 
F or most of the year, however, the communi ty was access! bl e onl y by ai r. 
Church Point School had 20 professional staff who taught about 240 
students from kindergarten through grade 12 Students were 
predominantly Dene Cree or Metis 

D ata C dlecticn 

Following Stake (1995 2330), we adopted a collective case study approach 
that was instrumental in nature In collective case study. Stake (2330) 
expl ai ns, " cases are chosen because itis believed that understanding them 
will lead to better understanding, perhaps better theorizing abouta still 
larger collection of cases" (p. 437). Collective case study is instrumental, 
he contends because the case" is of secondary interest. . . it facilitates our 
understand! ngofsomething else. . . a phenomenon, population, or general 
condition" (p. 437). The study was emergent i n design to allow the case 
reports to be grounded i n the contextual reality of each school site (Glesne 
& Peshkin, 1992 Merriam, 1968 1996). AsDay, FI arris and Fladfield (2331) 
have argued, much of the research on sdiool leadership has relied 
overwhelmingly on the perspectives of the leaders themselves. This is 
I i mi ti ng i n that^e source of the data i s al so the sut^ectof the i nvesti gati on. 
We therefore included a "multiplicity of perspectives" (p. 21) and 
i ntervi ewed a wi de vari ety of const! tuents within the two school s. Chi ef 
data sources consisted of in-depth individual and focus group interviews, 
direct observation, and field notes, supplemented where appropriate by 
document analysis. At Church Point we interviewed the two school 
administrators, six of the el even teachers two grade-IOstudents and one 
member ofthecommunity.AtMoose River weintervi ewed all fiveteachers 
and the principal, six students from various grade levels a secretary, and 
two members of the community. The research team spent an intensive 
week at each site. To allow for individual differences and diversity, we 
used semi -structured interviews and followed an emergent design, 
conducting at both sites 1 9i ntervi ews and two focus group sessions 

P racedures 

We audio-recorded and transcribed all the interviews and focus group 
sessions. Before analyzing the transcripts of the individual in-depth 
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i ntETvi ews, these were returned to each i ntervi ewee for " member check" 
(Lincoln & Cuba, 1965 P- 313- We received no requests for changes or 
edits to the transcripts. Employing a constant comparative method of 
analysis, we independently reviewed transcripts in an iterative fashion, 
subsequently shari ng and discuss! ng beti/veen team members the categori es 
that emerged from thedata. Our communication was mainly by telephone 
or e-mail. 

At a research team meeting held after the weeks of intensive data 
col I ecti on, a research col I aborator wi th extensi ve experi ence as a northern 
educator provided his analysis and interpretation of the transcri pts. 
Because he had not visited either school, his perspective provided the 
fourth member, working with the original transcripts and observer 
i nterpretati ons i n a setti ng separate from the ethnocul tural mi I i eu where 
the data were gathered, the opportunity to provide for researcher 
tri angulation, the "search for additional interpretation more than the 
confirmation of a single meaning" (Stake 19^ p. 113- Two graduate 
students who analyzed the data with the QSR-4 NUDIST software 
program al so contri buted to the i denti fi cati on and di scussi on of emergent 
themes. 

From each series of analysis, themes emerged. Through discussion we 
clarified and refined these themes, then subjected them to further 
examination through an iterative review process. Throughout we 
proceeded " noton the basis of comparing each individual person or'case' 
with another but on the basi s of compari ng 'instances’ or examples in our 
data or particular drcumstances in which we were interested" (Finch & 
Mason, 190Q p. 39). The team meetings enabled the researchers to engage 
in periods of intensive discussion, analysis, and writing. Trustworthiness 
was achieved through attending to issues of credibility, transferability, 
dependability, and confirmability as described in Lincoln and Cuba (1965). 

EMERGENT THEMESAND INTERPRETATIONS 

The iterative nature of qualitative research ensures that data analysis is 
continuous and ongoing. From the analysis to date we have identified 
and constructed several themes, two of which are presented and discussed 
here We have grounded these themes in the respondents’ differing 
perceptions with respect to the role of educational leadership in 
determining the goal sand purposes of schooling and the curriculum and 
I anguage of i nstructi on i n the school s. 
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T heG aals and P urpcses cfS dioding 

The various constituent groups in both communities contested theroleof 
the school. We found litde congruence between the expectations of the 
professional educators and those of the community. All groups had their 
own understanding of the goals of the school. For community members, 
schoolswere simply there amandated institution to be endured. For many 
educators, their role was as pedagogical missionaries who recognized that 
the cause while possiblyjust was nonetheless lost 

R esponsibility for schooling Both schools exhibited a sense of 
despondency, perhaps even despair. Educators and community members 
in lx)th communities agreed that the schools had poor reputations. One 
teacher at Church Poi nt an A bori gi nal woman who had been rai sed i n the 
community and who had returned after some years teaching elsewhere 
observed that" we’ve been getting lots of flack, really harsh, negativethi ngs 
thrown at us teachers here and administrators" In her opinion, the parents 
found it" easy to condemn and criticize'' but rarely came to the school to 
see what role they could play, nor did they accept any responsibility for 
their children's perceived lade ofsuccessin school. S mi I ar attitudes were 
reported at Moose River. Noting the lack of community involvement in 
his school, Jason, a 16-year-old student commented, "People don't 
volunteertobein ourdasses." Edwina, the chair of the local school board, 
observed that "frustration's all over the place here because the people 
aren'tcoming out and you can'tdo everything yourself I’m really tired." 

The idea that the school i s the responsi bi I ityofthe teachers is widespread 
in Aboriginal communities. For some, this belief is a result of past 
experiences with a paternalistic government or church authority (e.g., 
Adams, 1975 Dickason, 1992 Kirkness& Bowman, 1992 Rampoul, Sngh, 
& Didyk, 19B4). At both Moose River and Church Point peopi e referred 
to the" residential school experience" as having a negative impact on the 
community. According to the prindpal at Church Point this impact was 
intensified during the transition period from federal to provindal 
governance when 

Kidsweretakenfromtheresidential school [and]weremoved over to the[Church Point] 
school, butaswell someofthe nuns who were teachers moved with them. . . . So wen 
though I tchanged buildingsand organization. . . for a coupl eof years itwas still perceived 
as the same thing. (Neil, prindpal. Church Point] 

In Church Point the community transferred its resistanceto the residential 
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school to the new school . The architects decision to base the design of the 
new school on a model of a H udson’s Bay Company trading post, or fort 
complete with palisade exacerbated the situation. The community quickly 
tore down the physi cal wal I that separated the school from the vi 1 1 age. 

A doub&edg^ swjrd. The psychological walls, however, remained. 
The governance structure of both schools was the same A locally elected 
school board assisted and advised the principal on the day-to-day 
operations of the school. One member of each local board represented the 
community on theregional school board, which acted as the policy -making 
body for the whole region. This apparent devolution of power to the I ocal 
I evel di d not si gni fi cantly affect the operati ons of the school s because the 
actual range of decision-making power available to the local board was 
quite limited and the prindpal retained a significant role According to 
one pri nd pal , " the I ocal board has the autonomy of setti ng thi ngs I i ke the 
school calendar and anything thats not curriculum related, expenditures 
and everything, thelocal board has to approve it ... I don’t have to goto 
my superintendent if I want to buy something." Such freedom, however, 
was a double-edged sword. The arrangement although perceived to be 
advantageous because of the abi I i ty to meet i nformal ly and regul arly when 
making dedsions, did resultin problems. As the prindpal continued, "it 
d oes break d own i f y ou’ re not getti ng al ong wi th the I ocal board , or thei r 
ideas, and they have a personal agenda that isn’t fitting with what that of 
the school would be then it becomes very difficult’’ This administrator 
appeared oblivious to the idea that community members might have 
reasonableexpectati ons for the future of the school, and saw no conflict in 
privileging his own, outsider opinion over those of the community. 

Prcfessicnal knoAledgevs papul ar aad ai m The geographical isolation 
of these communities exacerbated the lack of checks and balances in the 
development of school goals and purposes. Access to Church Point was 
only by air for much of the year, and to both communities it was a 
complicated journey from the central divisional offices to the schools. As 
such, the prindpal became the de/aTo representative of the board within 
thelocal community, often usurping the roleof the elected representative 

This phenomenon has been reported elsewhere I n a comparative study 
expl ori ng governance structures i n both a Cree band -control I ed school i n 
Saskatchewan and a state school servi ng a N avajo communi ty i n northern 
Arizona, Goddard and Shields (1997) reported that enhanced levels of 
local community awareness and parti dpati on did not appear to have a 
concomitant effect on thedaily life of the schools. Indeed, what happened 
in the buildings was "assodated more with the priorities of site-based 
educators than with thelocal control of governance structures" (p. 43). 
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Thus, even increased community partidpation in school governance did 
not change the underlying locus of power within the school. We found a 
similar situation in theti/vo schools reported here. 

I nsider- outsider rde&(pectaticns The Hal linger and Leithwood (190Q 
model becomes problematicin schools serving homogeneous but minority 
culture populations. 1 1 is apparent that the wider sod etal culture affects 
the institutional structure and culture of the school, and the processes 
within. Hal linger and Leithwood assumed that the prindpal and the 
community share the values, mores, and beliefs on which the poll desand 
actionsof the wider sodety are based. I n northern schools this is patently 
not the case 

The sometimes conflicting understandings between the imported 
educators and the indigenous parents reflected the significant I inguistiq 
cultural, and world-viewdifferences between thedominantnational sodety 
and the minority sodety of the community. Such differences were 
manifested not only in the administrative personnel but also in the very 
underlying fabricof the education system. The teachers the curriculum, 
the exami nati ons, the governance structure and even the very concept of 
school itself were foreign interventions into northern communities Asa 
result the role of the prindpal tended to be one of mediator and interpreter, 
attemptingtoexplaintothecommunity the pol ides imposed from outside 
and also explaining to the educational hierarchy the reactions of those 
affected by the imposed polides. The bridging role of the imported 
prindpal was made more difficult because she or he was perceived to 
share the values and beliefs of the external agendas that developed policy 
statements, which were often in contradiction to local thoughts. Whether 
acting as a policy filter or cultural interpreter, the value-laden nature of 
the translation process ensured that neither act was truly representative 
oftheoriginal intent Similarly, the prindpal s’ rolewasmademoredifficult 
because one group expected them to reflect the community position while 
the other expected an adherence to systematic perspectives. This conflict 
between insider and outsider role expectations, and the delicate balance 
requi red as a response i s an area we are conti nui ng to i nvesti gate i n our 
research. 

T he C urri cul um and L anguage cfl nstrucH an 

In our study we found conflict between dominant and minority world 
views in the curriculum and language of instruction in the schools. Both 
Moose River and Church Point used the Alberta provindal curriculum 
and English as the language of instruction. The schools gave limited 
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recognition to the indigenous languages (Chipewyan, Cree and Mi chi f) 
or cultural reality of these northern communities. The schools expected 
students to follow the established curriculum, achieve the mandated 
number of high school credits, and passfluency exam! nati ons i n English. 

T he veracity cf provincial adievarimt tests Much tension occurred 
between the teaching of standardized government curricula and the 
indigenous languages in First Nations communities. In the publication 
and ranking of provindal examination results in Alberta, both schools 
received very low rankings (Alberta Education, 1999). Many factors 
i nfl uence the scores on academi c achi evement tests. A mong these, sod o- 
economic status is recognized as a major determinant of achievement 
(Edington & Di Benedetto, 1968 Young, 2000). Edwina, who had been 
dial r of the I ocal school board for ISyears, commented on this point 

You know the tests thatthegradettiree, sixes and nineshavetDtakeweryyear?! getso 
frustrated by them. Becauseourkids,inthesecommunities,thesmall ones, they haven't 
seenadty, they'venwer seen an escal ator or an el a/ator, or how big a dty block is, and 
someof these tests that come in have some of those thi ngs on them. Some of our kids 
have na/er seen these thi ngs and don' tknow what they are. So we work toward achi a/i ng 
some of the tests so that we coul d probabi y be abl e to have ou r ki d s be competi ti ve but 
wehaven'tbeen suooessful. (Edwina, school board chair, Moose River) 

It follows, therefore, that the school ought to recognize and address 
aspects of the community environment within which the students live As 
Jamieson and Wikeley (2000) prod aimed, it is not enough "for schools to 
have si mpl e goal s I i ke acad emi c achi evement they have al so to attend to 
thesodal and sub-cultural" (p. 449) facets of the community. 

L anguage and oomruni cation A second determinant of academic 
achievement is English language proficiency. That many indigenous 
languages are being lost is no longer a matter of debate among scholars 
(eg., Battiste 1998 Blair, 1908 Fredeen, 1991; Kirkness, 1908 Skutnabb- 
K angas, 2000); many argue that school s must pi ay a si gni fi cant rol e i n the 
maintenance and protection ofAboriginal languages. We found thatmany 
FirstNations parents and educators said that teaching the students' first 
languages was primarily the responsibility of the community, not the 
school . A I though teachers gave I i p servi ce to the need to teach A bori gi nal 
languages, the perceived difficulties in providing trained staff and adequate 
resources and in meeting a wide range of curricula needs limited Cree 
andDenetosu bservi ent posi ti ons on the school ti metabi e A s a resul t the 
schools limited their focus on issues of language in the school. 

The low prioritization of indigenous languages within the school has 
had predictable results. One language and culture instructor, Tom, 
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observed, " None of the kids are speaking their language here." A 
community liaison officer, Brenda, went ever further: 

There's no language here, in the school, the community. Even the elders hardly speak a 
I anguage They speak broken Engl ish, there' stheodd one that could speak to you fluently 
inChipewyan, and there' stheodd onethatcould speak Cree fluently with you. Butmost 
ofthemcan'tspeak anything properly. (Brenda, communityliaison officer. Moose River) 

Such despair undermines the argument that I anguage is a community 
responsibility. Indeed, Tom suggested the school had resources that teachers 
could apply in non -traditional situations. Henoted, "I had some feedback 
from the community. They wanted Dene I anguage and the Cree I anguage 
I i ke after hours, for parents." I f the school s made aval I abl e the ti me and 
other resources for such a project as Tom’s, perhaps one bridge would 
have been established across the school -community divide 

E cLicaticnal success Thepoor attendance achievement and high-school 
completion rates reported in these schools confirmed the stereotypes of 
northern communities. Priscilla, a grade-12 student at Church Point 
described her community: 

There are aboutIBQOpaDpleinttiistDwn [but] nobody graduates. You see, likethisyear, 
we have how many people, and there's only 3 graduating. Last year, there was only 
about Apeoplegraduated. Theyear beforethattherewasonly Athatgraduated. You see, 
peopledon'tcare. Thepeople who care they aregone They go and try to make something 
of themselves. ... I'm 1 Snow and I 'm trying to do sometining for myself and wer since 
I've been 14, I've been in and outofjail. Butnowl'm trying to straighten out beforeits 

too I ate. I ' m notgoi ng to be I i ke weryone el se, have kids and do nothi ng I wantto do 

whatl wanttodo. I don'tjustwanttositaround Church Point (PrisdIla, grade-12student 
Church Point) 

In Moose River, Edwina placed responsibility for low student attendance 
on the parents. Talking ofthe students in her community, she said: 

I don'tthink they' reach! wing. I don'tthink they' retrying. Maybeafewofthemdo. Now 
i t seems I i ke the ki ds are home al one a I ot Once they get to be about 1 2y ears of age, i t s 
likethey aretheir own "bosses." Theparentsjustletthem be. If they don' twantto come 
to school , they don' tcome to school. (Edwina, school board chair. Moose River) 

A similar situation existed in Church Point asagrade-Ostudentreported: 
" My friends don’t have discipline They don’t come to school. They go 
home and sit Their parents don’tsay, 'doyour homework now’ Theyjust 
leave their kids to do what they wanttodo." 

Asa result of these haphazard attendance patterns, many students 
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missed a great deal of the prescribed curriculum, making it very difficult 
for the teachers, who found themselves deali ng with unco-operative and 
recalcitrant students without any prerequisite learning. The voluntary 
nature of school also contributed to the students’ diminished performance 
on provincial examinations. Dariene a graduate from Moose River, noted 
that the school " has a bad reputati on i n terms of performance on standard 
tests, but a lot of kid shave trouble reading. A lotofthem havedisabilities." 
In addition to interrupting the learning process, irregular attendance at 
school I i mi ted the op portu ni ty for sped al i sts to ad mi ni ster the ap p ropri ate 
assessments to identify learning disabilities. 

Church Point was a consolidated school offering all levels to grade 12 
I n contrast students from Moose River had to travel to a nearby dty for 
high school. This transition brought other problems of identity and self 
D arl ene, one of the few students from Moose Ri ver to compi ete grade 1 2 
commented: 

WhenI wenttD high school in [thedty], I had notbeen®<posed toalotofwhitBpeople. 

I felt really isolated from them. I tjust seemed that everyth! ng was so structured and 
unfamiliar. Itwas a really hard transition. I liked the comfort I wel of this school [at 
Moose River]. You knowa/erybody and a/erything. (Darlene; grade-1 2graduatE, Moose 
River) 

Wilson (1991) suggests that "cultural discontinuity" (p. 367) and macro- 
structural factors such as " the overwhel mi ng frustration and isolation of 
students . . . [and] the lack of understanding of cultural conflict on the 
part of school personnel contributes to student failure" (p. 37^. 

C rcBsingabri^Ttline N otwithstanding the above, itmustbe recognized 
that education takes place within the public sphere of the communities 
served by the schools. In both Moose River and Church Point the sodal 
fabri c was rent by the vi d ssi tud es of contemporary I i fe. 

I n both communi ti es there was an unequal di stri buti on of the growi ng 
level of per capita income In Moose River, Spot a local health nurse, 
estimated that two-thirds of the families had at least one member who 
enjoyed ahigh-payingjobintheoil industry. InChurch Point many adults 
commuted away for weeks ata time working in the oil patch and returning 
to the community for their break periods. In both communities thejobs 
were some distance away and parents who were working often had no 
choice but to leave their children with relatives or babysitters. To us it 
appeared that they tried to compensate for their absence with money. In 
Moose River, Edwina commented that one 13-year-old girl "always hasa 
fifty dollar bill or a hundred dollar bill on the weekend, her mother works 
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[at the oil refinery] in the kitchen, she gets paid h/venty-five dollars an 
hour." In Church Point high-school students joked about writing off a 
four wheel er (al I -terrai n vehi d e) every two or three months, then buyi ng 
a new one 

Contrasted to such relativeopulenoe were persistentsodal and health 
issues. Spot explained, " N utrition is a big concern in the community . . . 
ear i nfecti ons, breathing disorders. I’d say that 93%) of the community are 
smokers. . . marijuana, there’s a lot of crack, alotofcoke." Thecommunity 
liaison officer, Brenda, extended the description, observing, "there’s a lot 
of people in this community that are really sick, like emotionally, 
spiritually.’’ Although many Aboriginal communitiesacross Canada report 
si mi I ar sod al i ssues, they are normal I y assod ated wi th a cul ture of poverty 
and alienation. In both Moose River and Church Point a high proportion 
of the adult population had successfully integrated into the provindal 
economy, and yet sod al maladjustment prevailed. 

The combination of high levels of disposable income, an unhealthy 
lifestyle and limited recreational opportunities led to systemic problems. 
One high-school graduate in Moose River observed that "I think thats 
why alotofkidsgetinvolved in drugsand alcohol, outof sheer boredom." 
This, in turn, led to other problems. Edwina commented thaf'a lot of 
young parents spend time in town, their children have babysitters but 
they don’tcare" She suggested, "Ifwe could have parent! ng dassesand 
our younger generation came to those, it would be really good." The 
cultural discontinuities experienced by students were not the result of 
poverty butofmoredeeply entrenched sodo-cultural realities. These issues 
might be addressed through changes to the curriculum of the schools, 
which did not reflect thelife of the communitiesin any meaningful way. 

Unfortunately, as Dimitriadis and McCarthy (2CD1) have explained, 
" mainstream educational thinkers. . . have tended to draw a bright line of 
distinction between the established school curriculum and the teeming 
worid of multiplidty that flourishesin the everyday lives of youth beyond 
the school" (p. 3). The students at Church Point and Moose River found 
themselves in "conflict economically, politically, and culturally in both the 
schools and the workplace" (Deyhie, 19^ p. 406). They lived in 
communities with money but no recreational activities. They had easy 
access to drugs and alcohol but had to leave the community for 
employment or post-secondary education. They lived in homes that were 
often dysfunctional and where parenting skills were poorly developed. 
At school they followed a curriculum of limited relevance to their lives 
and experiences, which to a great extentignored their language and culture 
They wrote provindal standardized examinations that did not take into 
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account their situation, their language, or their abilities. 

The findings from our study indicate that educators need to extend 
their horizon of understanding. Only when they recognize and act upon 
the spiritual, emotional, physical, and cultural aspects of the schooling 
experience will their students cross this "bright line of distinction" 
(Dimitriadis & McCarthy, 2001). The calls for curricula that provide 
parenting dasses for youth and for evening dasses where adults and 
children alikecan learn Creeor Chipewyan area prompt for action. This 
will require these two schools, and others like them, to restructure their 
ti metabi es and to real I ocate thei r resou roes. T he cu rrent focus on cover! ng 
the provindal academic curriculum to the exdusion of all else is 
sy mptomati c of the ongoi ng struggi e for I egi ti macy and recogni ti on that 
i s taki ng pi ace i n northern school s. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Our work to date would supportearlier research findings (eg., Cummins, 
1980 Goddard & Shields, 1997; Wilson, 1991) that the educational 
organization and daily practice of Canadian Fi rst N ati ons’ school s refl ect 
an Anglo-conformity in their pedagogy, cultural/linguisticincorporation, 
community partidpation, and assessment Certainly Moose River and 
Church Point illustrate "cultural discontinuity" (Wilson, 1991), and the 
school s i n these communi ti es demonstrate a I ad< of understand! ng of thei r 
role in the cultural conflict If schools are to serve the legitimate needs of 
their communities then efforts must be made to review and shape not 
only the institutional structureand culture oftheschool butal so the culture 
of the community within which the school functions. Itisincumbentupon 
school pri nd pal s to take a I ead rol e i n thi s effort for as D ay et al . (2QCD) 
observe, effective pri nopals remain "highly responsive to the demands 
and challenges within and beyond their own school context' (p. 3^. In 
removing the planks from the palisade, the community of Church Point 
redefined the school as an integral part of the community. Pri nopals in 
northern schools are well situated to take a catalyst role in such a 
reconceptualization of schools. 

This is no small task. A community member, Brenda, observed that the 
pri nd pal at Moose River had been therefor nearly 3Dyears. She said: 

FI is wife's from here, his children are here. H e has been here so long, he teaches the 
grandchildren of parents he had here before, the kids that were his students are now 
grandparents, and he has those kids, athird generation. H etakespartin the church and 
thecareprogram, but! t s noth! mthatshould be there. Itsthepeopleinthecommunity, 
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community members. (Brenda, community liaison worker, Moose River) 

N otwi thstandi ng these efforts, the pri nd pal and the communi ty were sti 1 1 
caughtbetweentheaspirationsofamarginalized peopleand the hegemonic 
legislation of the dominant dass. In their efforts to fadlitate the 
devd opment of schod s that serve mul ti pl e oonsti tuend es, pol i cy -makers 
must attend not only to the voices of the professional and educational 
elite but also to the voices of those who are generally marginalized, 
dispossessed, and ignored. 

f hrough such i nd usive discourse, educators mighti nterrogatethetaken- 
for-granted nature of contemporary schooling. A number of critical 
quest ons emerge from the fi ndi ngs of thi s research. Who, for exampi e, i s 
quest oningthevalidity of standardized tests and provindal examinatons 
administered with no sensitvity to local context to language skills, to 
dominant cultural knowledge? Who is responsible for challenging the 
hegemony of the dominant culture or for seeking a rat onale to support a 
foreign governance structure? fo what extent do teacher-educaton 
programs that cater sped fi cal ly to indigenous communi tes contribute to 
the percept ons of teacher quality held by members ofthose communi tes? 
f o what extent i s curri cul um adaptat on percei ved as a wateri ng down of 
theacademicprogram, rather than a meaningful adjustmentto local needs? 
fheseareall urgent quest ons that demand focused investgaton and 
further study. 

At the governance level, discursive marginalizaton of the legislatve 
arena exacerbates the elision of such trenchant issues. Within provindal 
legislaton, the pri nd pal is responsible for student learning and teacher 
competency. In northern communi tes, where the rhetori c of the policy 
environmentimplies local control atthepossibleexpenseofadministratve 
authority, to what degree and in what ways is this legal mandate 
operatonalized?fo whatdegreeoughtaschcxil serve the scxdal as well as 
the educatonal agenda of a community? Asa teacher at Church Point 
observed: 

I thi nk there is always a need for a scapegoatand thisschcxil istheonly place whereyou 
can point fingers and that people point fingers and not feel any responsibility for 

themselves Weareasuasssful schcxtl, butnotaspercaived by thecammunity. (Agnes, 

teacher. Church Point) 

How might these contested interpretations and understandings of power, 
control, or voice be recondled? 

I n ou r i nterp retati ons we have started to ad d ress rel ati onshi ps of power. 
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voice, and sodal interactions, and how they contribute to and are sup ported 
by a discussion of educational issues within ethnoculturally diverse 
communi ti es i n northern A I berta. T hese i nterpretati ons shoul d al so prove 
i nformati veto practiti oners and pol i cy -makers i ntenton i mprovi ng student 
I earni ng i n regi ons wi th characteri sti cs si mi I ar to those of Canada' s north. 

CONCLUSION 

I nthisartid ewe presented and discussed the perspectives held by arange 
of partidpants with respect to the goals and purposes of schooling and 
thecurriculumand language of instruction of the schools Dataweredrawn 
from a col I ecti ve case study oond ucted i n the northern A I berta oommu ni ti es 
ofChurch Pointand Moose River. Itwould perhaps be simple to condude 
that the schools reported on here had undear goals and functioned as 
neo-colonial instruments of oppression, and that they maintained a focus 
on the "settler interests" decried by Hesch (1909 p. 371). Certainly there 
was a tendency in both schools to support the status quo and attempt to 
providewhattJiesouthern educational system would describeasasuitable 
educational experience. We found a striking dissonance between this 
experience and that which might be considered useful and appropriatein 
a northern community. 
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NOTES 

1 I nthisartid ewe report on the completed second stageof an investigation and 
analysisofthecurrentstate of educational leadership, policy, and organization 
in northern Canadian schools. Thelarger, ongoing study isfijnded by theScxdal 
Sdences and Flumanities Research Coundl of Canada and explores student 
educator, parent and community member perceptions and expectations of 
educational leadership in northern schools i nth reewestern Canadian provinces. 

2 Weareconsdousof and sensitive to the factthatdifferentgroupsof aboriginal 
peopleusedifferent terms to speak of themselves. In Canada, the terms "First 
Nations!' and "Band" enjoy general use, rather than "American Indians!' or 
" T ri be." We have therefore used these terms i n thi s paper. 

3 In Alberta, education is generally a provindal responsibility but the federal 
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government has responsibility to deliver education to FirstN ations' people on 
reserves. I n some communities, thelocal FirstN ation has negotiated agreements 
wherea provindal school board takes responsibility for staffing and delivering 
on -reserve education programs. The school boards are provided with funding 
from the federal government to pay for these services. 

4 TheDeneand Creearetwooftheindigenous FirstN ations peoplesof Canada. 
The Metis were initially the children of relationships between indigenous and 
immigrant people. Over time this mixed-race or " half-breed" (Adams, 197^ 
community became established as a separate culture and received government 
recognition as an A bori gi nal people. As Puri ch (198^ recounts, whether oneis 
considered Metisislargely through self-definition and acceptance by the wider 
Metis community. 

5 Following the conditions of the Ethics Review Process at our universities, 
pseudonyms are used for all communities, schools, and individuals named in 
this paper. 
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